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Business Review and Prospect 


ew STATISTICS during the past month have con- 
tinued the favorable trend which started about five 
months ago. The Annalist index of general business 
activity, the Iron Age index of capital goods activity, 
and the Standard Statistics index of consumers’ goods, 
all, show sharp increases since early July. 

In view of the fact that there have been a number of 
periods of sharp upturns in business activity since the 
summer of 1932 only to be followed by periods of 
almost equally pronounced reaction, there remains con- 
siderable skepticism as to the permanency of the current 
business improvement. 

A number of pending Supreme Court decisions may, 
however, contribute further toward clarifying the longer 
term business outlook in line with 
the effects of the series of decisions 


According to Standard Statistics Company, Incorporated, 
it is estimated that, provided 1930 traffic levels and 
equipment requirements are reattained within the next 
five years, an annual replacement need might develop 
during the period for 1,200 locomotives, 80,000 freight 
tars, and 1,600 passenger cars (for comparisons with 
previous years refer to the November 23, 1934, issue of 
the Review). Concurrently, there would be a consider- 
able broadening of demand for signal and safety equip- 
ment, air brakes, track accessories, brake shoes, and 
sundry castings and parts. 

The greatest potential source of industrial and busi- 
ness expansion lies in the field of residential and com- 
mercial construction. Moreover, it is in this field that 
the Government’s efforts to revive 
business gives greatest promise of 





rendered late in the spring. These 
decisions will have special signifi- 
cance for public utilities and rail- 
roads, the two industries whose 
futures have been most obscured by 


able. 


Part I of “Studies of Employment Prob- 
lems in Texas,” by A. B. Cox is now avail- 
Single copy, one dollar. 
copies, 50 cents each. 


success. Under the stimulus of the 
National Housing Act residential 
construction during 1935 has risen 
sharply over the preceding three 
years, although construction is still 


Fire or more 





the legislation of the past two years. 

The potential requirements of 
public utilities for materials and machinery are evi- 
denced by the fact that in 1930 this industry is reported 
to have spent about one billion dollars for these pur- 
poses, while in 1934 the /expenditures had dropped to 
one hundred million or about one-tenth of the former 
amount. 

Similarly, the average annual capital expenditures of 
railroads during the period 1931-35 showed declines 
from the average yearly expenditures during the 1926- 
30 period as follows: Locomotives, 83 per cent; 
freight cars, 82 per cent; passenger cars, 84 per cent; 
other equipment, 84 per cent; additional track, 83 per 
cent; heavier rail, 59 per cent; additional ballast, 80 
per cent; shops and engine houses, 87 per cent; all other 
improvements, 64 per cent; total capital expenditures, 
75 per cent. 

Aggregate expenditures of railroads (other than for 
wages) averaged over two billion dollars annually in the 
five years ending with 1929, but in the past five years 
the annual average has been under five hundred million. 


only a trifling percentage of what 
it was in the peak year of 1925. 
Now that the machinery has been fully set in motion for 
carrying out the provisions of the Act, much greater 
results are expected in the near future. 

Not only will the Federal Housing Program tend 
greatly to expand building activity, but it promises to 
eliminate numerous unsound features which had crept 
into private financing practices in the building industry. 
To the extent that this new agency is used, it will prac- 
tically eliminate second mortgages. It substitutes for the 
former short term first mortgages a long term blanket 
mortgage which is amortized monthly until the end of 
the term, which may be for as many as twenty years. 
It obviates the previous necessity of costly mortgage 
renewal every three years. And, finally, it reduces the 
interest rate, insures the loan as to principal and inter- 
est, and provides protection to the mortgagee in the 
event of foreclosure. 

Another constructive development, to the credit of 
the Washington Administration occurred during the past 
week—the reciprocal trade agreement with Canada. In 
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commenting upon this action the November fifteenth 
Annalist states: “However much one may view with 
alarm the delegation of power by Congress, one cannot 
help admiring the neatness and dispatch with which this 
much needed tariff reform is being consummated. Why 
this country should ever have thought it necessary to 
erect a tariff barrier against Canada is beyond our com- 
prebension. Indeed, economic planning as a national 
menace began, not with the New Deal, but with the 
Republican Party and its plan for instituting and main- 
taining the full dinner pail.” 


It is to be hoped that the agreement with Canada may 
mark the beginning of a more aggressive policy for the 
promotion of international trade. Such a policy would, 
moreover, be in keeping with the one feature which for 
decades has been the distinguishing characteristic be- 
tween the Democratic and Republican parties. Texas and 
the Gulf Southwest will watch with great interest the 
further unfolding of a new foreign policy which the 
treaty with Canada seems to forecast. 


F,. A. BUECHEL. 


For Texas Data, See Statistical Tables at the End of this Publication. 


Financial 


Among the more significant financial developments 
of the month are: The apparent abandonment of the 
silver standard by China, the continued stock market 
rise, and the first indications of administrative concern 
over the inflationary possibilities inherent in the present 
huge excess reserve balances of commercial banks. 

Early in November the Chinese National Govern- 
ment announced a rather sweeping monetary reform 
program. Under the decrees then issued, silver stocks 
were nationalized and required to be surrendered in 
exchange for bank notes; the existing bank note issues 
were to be gradually replaced by new notes issued by 
the Central Bank of China; exchange rates on China 
were to be maintained, artificially if necessary, at the 
present level; and the Central Bank of China was to 
evolve into a genuine national central bank. The pro- 
gram was not intended to take China off the silver 
standard since the Government had already accomplished 
that purpose in October 1934, by placing an embargo 
on silver exports. Apparently the moves were designed 
to place China on a managed currency basis and to 
permit a more effective governmental control over silver 
exports. 

The Chinese monetary troubles are the direct result 
of the American silver purchase program which has 
raised artificially the price of the white metal from 
approximately 35 cents an ounce to 65 cents, thus caus- 
ing a sharp price deflation in silver standard countries 
and at the same time draining away monetary silver 
reserves. It would seem that the Treasury silver buying 
which was undertaken in part to incerase the world 
monetary use of silver has had precisely the opposite 
effect, having thus far compelled Mexico to debase her 
silver coin and China to abandon the silver standard. 

The stock market continued to advance steadily during 
the month, reaching the highest levels of the past four 
years. The present bull market thus far has carried the 
Dow-Jones average of 70 leading stocks from 35.42 on 
February 27 to 51.43 on November 19, an appreciation 
of some 46 per cent. Industrial stocks as a group have 
recorded the greatest advances, the Dow-Jones average 
of 30 such stocks rising from 102.55 to 148.44 over this 
period. At levels reached during the middle of Novem- 
ber, many leading industrials were selling at 20 to 30 
times current per annum earnings, prices relatively as 


high or higher than obtained in the speculative orgy 
of 1929. 

Various factors have contributed to the development 
of this mild stock market boom. The improved level of 
business activity together with the prospect of further 
gains, inflation fears, the flight of foreign capital to 
New York, and the pressure of idle funds seeking invest- 
ment have stimulated the purchase of common stocks. 
A large part of the buying has been for investment 
rather than speculative holding as is evidenced by the 
relatively small increase in brokers loans. An unusually 
large proportion of the buying has been on a cash basis, 
which, together with the higher margin requirements in 
force, has rendered the market much less susceptible to 
technical reactions than in the past. 

The long-continued and relatively steep advance in 
stock prices together with the existence of enormous 
excess bank reserves which could easily finance further 
price rises, is beginning to cause responsible officials real 
concern. Within recent weeks, the Federal Reserve 
Board has seriously considered the advisability of cut- 
ting down the volume of loanable bank funds. Two 
devices are available for this purpose. The Board could 
authorize extensive open marekt sales of government 
obligations, a procedure which would undoubtedly 
depress the government bond market; or, under the 
authority of the Banking Act of 1935, the Board could 
order material increases in the legal reserve ratios of 
member banks. It would seem that the latter procedure 
would be preferable and extremely desirable at the 
persent time before an inflationary psychology has be- 
come well established. The deflationary reaction to such 
a move coupled with the existing political control of the 
Federal Reserve Board suggests, unfortunately, that no 
such action will be taken either now or in the near 
future. 

Commercial banking trends have revealed little change 
during the month. Because of a material change in the 
number of reporting member banks as well as a change 
in the classification of data reported, it is impossible to 
present comparable statistics on the condition of these 
banks for the months of October and November. How- 
ever, it appears that demand deposits have continued to 
grow, as have holdings of Governemnt obligations. A 
slight increase in total secured loans, real estate loans, 
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and other loans has occurred, but there is no indication 
as yet of any general expansion of bank lending. Ex- 
cess reserve balances of member banks continue sub- 
stantially above three billions. A renewed flight of 
capital from France has apparently developed, leading 


to increased exports of gold from Paris. It now seems 
probable that by the end of the year, our monetary gold 
stock will reach the amazing total of ten billions. 


J. C. Dot.ey. 


Natural Gas—And the Industrial Future of Texas 


The peak year of marketed natural gas production in 
the United States was 1930. Marketed natural gas pro- 
duction receded considerably from the 1930 level during 
1931, 1932, and 1933. In 1°34, however, there occurred 
an increase of 14 per cent over the output of 1933. This 
gain in consumption was mainly accounted for in the 
substantial increase of consumption of natural gas for 
industrial purposes. Interstate and export movement of 
natural gas increased 19 per cent in 1934 over that 
for 1933. 

Great variations occur in the prices producers of 
natural gas receive as well as in the costs of natural 
gas to consumers. In 1934 the average value of natural 
gas at the wells was 6 cents per thousand cubic feet; 
producers in some states such as New York, Pennsylvania 
and Indiana receive more than 20 cents. The average 
value at the wells in Texas was 2.2 cents; in California, 
second in rank as a producer, 7 cents; in Oklahoma and 
Louisiana, more than 3 cents; and in West Virginia, 
which ranks fifth in production, 17.6 cents. Illinois 
leads in average value at point of consumption, with 
69.1 cents per thousand cubic feet; other Middle West 
and the Middle Atlantic States rank comparatively high 
in this regard. 

Of the distribution by consuming groups of total 
natural gas used in the United States in 1934, that taken 
for field purposes (drilling, etc.) accounted for 31 per 
cent; 16 per cent was used for domestic purposes; 13 
per cent was consumed in the manufacture of carbon- 
black; 7 per cent at electric public utility power plants; 
5 per cent at petroleum refineries, and 2 per cent at 
cement plants; thus leaving 21 per cent which was used 
for “other” industrial purposes. 

By far the chief producer of natural gas is Texas, 
which in 1934 furnished nearly 35 per cent of the total 
marketed natural gas of the nation. The Gulf South- 
western States (including Kansas) furnished nearly two- 
thirds of the total for the United States. California fur- 
nished 15 per cent in 1934; the Middle Atlantic group, 
11.4 per cent; and the Middle West, 5 per cent. 

Leading consuming regions of natural gas for domes- 
tic purposes are not the producing states (excepting 
California), but the Northeast, with the Middle West 
(east of the Mississippi) accounting for 25.3 per cent 
of the national total and the Middle Atlantic group of 
states, 20.4 per cent. The southeastern states are re- 
markably low in consumption, using less than 3 per cent 
of the total while the Gulf Southwest uses about 25 
per cent. 

The producing states of the Gulf Southwest and Cali- 
fornia account for about 95 per cent of the natural gas 
used for field purposes and for practically all that used 


for carbon-black, Texas alone accounting for about 40 
per cent. 

It is, however, in natural gas used for “other” indus- 
trial purposes (21 per cent of the total) that this fuel 
has its widest geographic distribution. Leading regions 
include the Gulf Southwest, the Middle West, the Middle 
Atlantic group, and the Pacific Coast States. 

Texas has become the major produced of natural gas 
only in the past few years. Prior to 1929 Oklahoma 
had been for a number of years the leading producer. 
Texas in 1934 shipped to markets outside its limits 
nearly 25 per cent of its marketed natural gas production. 

The economic structure of Texas is characterized by 
its dependence upon outside markets as major outlets 
for its products, and at the same time is dependent upon 
outside industries for a very large share of manufactured 
products to supply its home markets. By far, the Texas 
products shipped to markets outside the State are raw 
materials—livestock products, cotton, natural gas, sul- 
phur, and, even to a considerable extent, crude petroleum. 
Thus Texas economy is largely a colonial economy, at 
least to the extent that it is dependent upon outside 
markets for its raw materials output. 

Industrial growth has, however, made headway in 
Texas. The State’s leading manufacturing industry is 
petroleum refining, products of which find a large pro- 
portion of their market outside the State. There are 
reasons which lead to the belief that Texas will in the 
near future refine an even larger share of its crude 
petroleum production. 

Various industries have become substantially estab- 
lished in the State which supply at least a portion of 
the Texas and Southwestern market and utilize Texas 
raw materials. Among such industries are flour milling, 
vegetable oil refining, meat packing, table salt produc- 
tion, cement manufacturing, dairy products, and cotton 
textile manufacturing. Others in this group include the 
appreciable beginnings of fruit and vegetable canning. 
Beginnings have also been made in the manufacture of 
finished goods for the Texas market, particularly in 
textile fabrics and goods. 


Many of the industries above noted use natural gas 
as fuel. Other industries, such as heavy chemicals and 
glass manufacturing, are peculiarly dependent on natural 
gas as a fuel, and the carbon-black industry uses natural 
gas as a raw material. There are substantial reasons 
to believe that other industries will be attracted to Texas 
because of the advantages of natural gas as fuel, for 
instance, a pottery industry producing for the Texas and 
Southwestern market. With the advantages Texas has 
in quality raw materials and in marketing its products by 
way of low-cost water transportation, it would hardly be 
common sense to assume that Texas has reached its limits 
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in the manufacture of construction materials (such as 
cement or gypsum products) or of such products as 
glass or vegetable oils or canned goods. 

The already established migration to the South of the 
paper industry (Kraft products), of rayon manufacture, 
and of heavy and other chemicals will continue not only 
in increased production but also in an ever-extending 
geographical dispersion of plants and in an_ever- 
widening variety of products. World-wide readjustments 
in the economic structure of the nations of the world 
have been proceeding at a remarkable pace since the war 
period. These readjustments concern agriculture, par- 
ticularly the agriculture of regions with an exportable 
surplus, and are nowhere more strikingly illustrated than 
in Texas. The world has hardly begun to realize the 
extent of the influence of the well-established movements 
in the geographical dispersion of industry. For in- 
stance, the fact that the migration of cotton textiles and 
rayon to the low-cost countries of the Orient, especially 
Japan, has been an important item in the dislocation of 
European industry and even more important in_ its 


changes in the character and direction of international 
commerce. 

It may be stated broadly that the economic aspects of 
these widespread readjustments are of particular im- 
portance to the production of raw materials (including 
surplus foodstuffs) and that they are being effected 
primarily through the application of modernized me- 
chanical equipment and chemical technology. 

Texas production of raw materials and Texas indus- 
tries will not proceed “as usual.” Transportation rates 
will have to be adjusted so as to be more nearly in line 
with the changes that inevitably will occur in the eco- 
nomic structure of the State. With its low cost, con- 
venient and efficient fuels in large quantities, with its 
wide range of readily accessible raw materials in suffi- 
cient amounts for future progress, with its growing home 
market, and with its accessibility to outside markets, one 
would indeed be blind and utterly lacking in perception 
not to be impressed with the wide range of substantial 
possibilities of the “Empire of the Southwest.” 


E. H. JoHnson. 


Cotton 


Exactly one year ago I presented in this Review an 
emergency cotton program. In brief it was: “The 
cotton industry of the South is facing an emergency, and 
drastic measures will be necessary to avoid serious im- 
pairment of standards of living of practically the entire 
population. The emergency cotton program must: (1) 
provide means for restoring export markets for American 
cotton; (2) eliminate the processing tax to restore the 
domestic market for cotton goods on a basis of fair 
competition with other textiles; (3) relieve the unbear- 
able tariff burden now being carried by cetton growers; 
(4) restore hundreds of thousands of farm families to 
homes on farms with a prospect of making a decent 
living; (5) bring about better farm maragement prac- 
tices on cotton farms to prevent overproduction and 
provide additional cash enterprises.” 

It is gratifying to note that since the above program 
was outlined the Government has taken steps to put in 
operation, wholly or in part, three of the five points 
mentioned. In the first place, the Government has re- 
moved the greatest immediate obstacle to the free flow of 
American cotton into world markets by making loans to 
farmers above world price. That corrects a great mis- 
take, but make not the error that this move alone will 
regain foreign markets. It will be necessary to do more 
than that. It will be necessary to encourage, rather than 
restrict, production. This fact has become so obvious that 
the important question now is one of method. A bonus 
on production based on some form of domestic allotment 
seems preferable under existing circumstances. In addi- 
tion to this, vigorous efforts must be made to improve 
farm management practices, lower costs of production, 
improve the quality of American cotton, and strengthen 
our marketing agencies. 

Nothing as yet has been done about the removal of 
the injustices from the processing tax on cotton, which 


continues indirectly to subsidize competing textiles and 
to dry up the American outlet for cotton goods. 

In the case of item (3), above, the Government followed 
closely my recommendation as to the relief of the tariff 
burden on the cotton farmer. I suggested: “Tariff bur- 
dens must be equalized. This should be done by taking 
sufficient cash from current tariff revenues to pay cotton 
farmers a bonus sufficient to give cotton a buying power 
comparable at least with the 1909-14 level. Reduction 
in benefit payments should be made over a period of 
from three to five years and tariff duties over the same 
time should be reduced proportionately to a revenue 
basis only.” 

Considerable money and effort is being put into an 
attempt on the part of the Government to restore farm 
families to homes on farms. However, it should be 
obvious by now that any attempt to restore an appreciable 
number of farm families to profitable employment on 
farms under a drastic crop restriction program is utterly 
futile. The substitution of a plan to encourage produc- 
tion such as a properly worked out domestic allotment 
plan would go a long way toward the accomplishment 
of item (4). 

Item (5) is extremely complicated and will re- 
quire effective planning for a long-time program. 
Space will not permit a discussion of this point at this 
time. However, experience of the past two years should 
at least suggest an effective line of approach. 

The road of cotton is rough. September and October 
showed very satisfactory market operations. American 
cotton moved rapidly into domestic consumption and 
export; and this, with a certain amount of crop deprecia- 
tion, because of weather and insect damage, brought 
about a substantial rise in the price of cotton. Beginning 
shortly after November first, there developed a strong 
“short” interest in near month future positions, which 
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has forced heavy premiums in near-month positions and 
will most certainly be detrimental to the entire cotton 
industry—especially farmers and manufacturers—if the 
condition is not corrected. 


A. B. Cox. 
N Indicated supply of cotton in the United 
kane States November first was 15,451,000 bales 
SHEET ‘ compared with 17,030,000 bales on Octo- 


ber first and 14,510,000 bales a year ago. 
Dur'ng October there was a reduction in supply of 
1,579,000 bales compared with a reduction last year of 
only 934,000, a graphic illustration of the advantages of 
free markets. 

The indicated supply of cotton in the United States 
is now 641,000 bales more than on this date last year. 
Present stocks in and afloat to Europe are 261,000 bales 
less than on November first of last year. The effective 
market supply of American cotton has been increased 
380,000 bales. 

During the past seven years the average points change 
in the index price, resulting from a change of 100,000 


bales in supply, has been 13.77 points. If these figures 
hold good for this year, the index price based on the 
above changes in supply should decline 52 points from 
the price of this date last year, or down to 15.82 cents. 
When the index price is adjusted by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Wholesale Price Index of 
80.5 and the spinners margin, the indicated price of 
Middling Spot Cotton in New Orleans is 13.39 cents. 
The calculated price based on percentage changes equals 
12.31 cents. 


SPINNERS Spinners weekly ratio margin on Ameri- 
MARGIN can cotton based on the price of 32 s-twist 

yarn in Manchester and the price of Mid- 
dling %-inch cotton in Liverpool averaged 165 for 
October, compared with 162 for September and 157 for 
4.18 d compared with 3.90d for September and 3.98 d 
for October 1934. These figures indicate increased 
October last year. The pence margin for October was 
consumption. 


Retail Trade and Credit 


In Codéperation with the Associated Retail Credit Men 
of Texas 


LONGER TERMS ON INSTALLMENT ACCOUNTS— 
DOES THIS PROVIDE AVENUE TO INCREASE 
VOLUME ON A FUNDAMENTALLY 
SOUND BASIS 


By J. A. HazLEwoop 
Blackburn Bros., Inc. 
Amarillo, Texas 


Human nature quite frequently leads us to want things 
we cannot afford. When these things are made easy to 
obtain, by longer installment terms, even the most care- 
ful buyers are sometimes influenced to contract obliga- 
tions beyond their ability to pay. 

Upon the foundation of experience, merchants had 
come generally to consider that an installment account 
should not run over a period of more than twelve 
months, except in the case of certain items of high unit 
cost and unusually long life—pianos and electric re- 
frigerators, for example. 

Faced at the present time, however, with gradually 
improving business conditions, many merchants feel that 
longer installment terms may provide an avenue to an 
increased volume of business. The attitude of the Gov- 
ernment, the attempts made by the Administration to 
lengthen terms on mortgage contracts, and the like, have 
in a measure contributed to this line of thought. The 
income of the buying public is still far below normal, 
however. Can it be that added volume through the 
medium of longer installment terms might be unwise? 

A large number of close students of credit believe that 
too great an increase in the time allowed on installment 
accounts would be unsound. They believe that the most 


desirable credit risk is interested in liquidating his 
accounts as quickly as possible; he does not ask for the 
longest terms that can be arranged. 

Along with longer installment terms, we frequently 
find a tendency to discontinue the requirement of a 
down payment. This plan, of course, readily appeals 
to the person who has already overbought or to the 
person who really cannot afford the item purchased. If 
next year’s salary or the next two years’ salary is spent 
this year, is that not grave possibility that financial 
distress may visit the debtor next year? 

This class of appeal will make credit too cheap in 
the eyes of the buying public, and will tend to disturb 
those fundamentals of sound credit practice for which 
alert credit grantors have fought for years. 

The basis of installment credit is finance. Lengthen- 
ing installment terms would, of course, necessitate a 
larger amount of capital, for our turnover of capital 
would be slower. Then, too, it is easily recognized that 
the hazards to which our capital would be subjected 
would increase in more than direct proportion to the 
added time it was outstanding. It is thought that col- 
lection costs would rise excessively, and a larger ratio of 
credit loss might reasonably be expected. 

With these disadvantages in mind, are we not faced 
with the conclusion that our increased volume might be 
dearly bought? Let us not forget the lesson we learned 
in 1929. 


Labor 


Unionization of retail workers has never yet been 
effective, but today it is a potential threat and tomorrow 
it may become an actuality. Because of the inexperi- 
ence of most merchants with labor troubles in their own 
stores, they are apt to do just the wrong things when 
such troubles suddenly appear on their own doorstep. 
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The National Labor Relations Act is of vital im- 
portance to every retailer in the country since it evi- 
dences the extent to which new ideas and the emphasis 
on old ideas, as summarized within the New Deal, are 
gaining public acceptance. 

Even should the Supreme Court declare the Act uncon- 
stitutional, these ideas will continue to permeate the 
minds of the workers and the major element, at least of 
the general public. Therefore they must be faced fully, 
frankly and immediately. This question of labor rela- 
tions is bound to play a very much more vital part in 
the problem of successful retail management and in 
profitable operation, than ever before. 

Briefly, Section 8 of the Act says this: 

1. Employers shall not interfere with, restrain, or 
coerce employees in the exercise of the rights guaran- 
teed them. 

2. Employers shall not dominate or interfere with the 
formation or administration of any labor organization 
or contribute to its support. 

3. As a logical corollary, employers are prohibited 
from discrimination in hiring or firing a man, or setting 
the conditions of employment in any way that will en- 
courage or discourage a membership in any labor 
organization. 

4. It is an unfair labor practice for the employer to 
refues to bargain collectively with the representatives 
of his employees, providing such representatives are 
designated or selected for the purpose of collective bar- 
gaining by the majority of employees in a unit appro- 
priate for such purposes.—R. M. Neustadt in Retail 
Ledger. 


Taxes—Laws 


Arguments Against the Sales Tax. The retailer and 
the public are fighting on the same side of the fence 
against the politcians clamoring for more and more 
of the public’s money to spend. 

The sales tax is an instrument for gouging the con- 
sumer. Its advocates proceed on the theory that the 
consumer lemon is “good to the last drop.” 

It is an EXTRA burden, removes no other taxes, en- 
courages extravagance in government. 

It violates the fundamental principle of just taxation— 
that of abaility to pay. It is a tax on those of limited 
and low incomes, for 61 per cent of purchases are made 
by those incomes of $2,000 or less per year. 

It lowers consumers’ standards of living. It is a tax 
on wages and consumption. It reduces purchasing 
power, increases buying resistance. 

It pretends to be an emergency measure, but the trend 
throughout the country is to make it a permanent tax. 
Once adopted, the sales tax remains, but the rate is 
increased periodically. 

Mail-order business being interstate is not subject to 
the state tax. So local merchants are further penalized, 
as are those located near state line. 


The small merchant has to absorb the tax, because 
of competition and because he cannot pass on fractions 
of a cent on low-priced goods. 

It interferes with recovery because it clogs the flow 
of distribution of goods.—Daniel Bloomfield, Boston. 


We wish to thank The Credit World and Mr. H. H. 
Huegy of the University of Illinois for the fine summary 
of credit through the depression years used in the last 
issue of the Review. Signature was omitted through 
oversight. 


ANALYSIS OF CURRENT RETAIL SALES 


Beginning with this issue, a new feature, which is 
designed to give a comprehensive picture of the current 
retail situation in Texas and a general picture of the 
situation in New Mexico and Oklahoma, is being added 
to the Retail Trade and Credit Section of the Review. 

In conjunction with the United States Department of 
Commerce, this Bureau has assisted in securing the 
coéperation of several hundred retail establishments in 
Texas, New Mexico, and Oklahoma, which have agreed 
to report monthly their total net sales. From these data 
the percentage changes from the preceding month and 
from the corresponding month of the preceding year 
are computed. 

The following table of figures classifies the data so 
as to give a grand total and percentage changes for each 
of the three states, and a breakdown into major and 
minor subtotals and percentage changes for Texas. The 
arrangement of the Texas data requires a little further 
explanation. 


Groupings According to Type of Store 


The retail establishments of the State are classified 
alphabetically according to a few major groupings— 
apparel; automotive; food; furniture and household; 
jewelry; lumber, building and hardware; and _res- 
taurants. With the exceptions of drug stores, jewelry 
stores, and restaurants each of the foregoing groups is 
subdivided into a number of smaller, but related, groups. 

For the three states combined, for each state sep- 
arately, and for each major and subordinate group, the 
following data are given: 

1. The number of stores reporting increases, decreases, 
and less than one per cent changes from the correspond- 
ing month last year. 

2. The number of stores reporting increases, decreases, 
and less than one per cent changes from the preceding 
month this year. 

3. The total number of reporting stores. 

4. Percentage change in dollar sales from the corre- 
sponding month last year. 

5. Percentage change in dollar sales from the pre- 
ceding month this year. 
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Classification by the U.S.D.A. Crop Reporting 
Districts 


Since retail sales in most regions of Texas are largely 
dependent upon agricultural income, the data are broken 
down according to the districts established by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, which are based on 
the natural regions of Texas. For an analysis of the 
Natural Regions of Texas, the reader is referred to 
Research Monograph Number 8, issued by the Bureau 
of Business Research in 1931. 

In each of the eleven districts, comparatively few 
types of farm enterprises dominate. For example, in 
district 1-N (see map below), wheat and live stock 
enterprises constitute the principal sources of agri- 
cultural income; in 1—S, cotton and live stock. In sub- 
sequent issues of this publication, fuller analysis will 
be made of the relative importance of the different 
sources of agricultural income in each of the districts. 
It is obvious that if there is a serious curtailment of 
income from a major crop or livestock industry in a 
district which is largely dependent upon agriculture, this 
fact will be reflected in retail sales. 


What the Figures Listed in the Table Reveal 


The most significant computation shown in the table 
is the percentage change in sales of the most recent 
month from that of the corresponding month of the 
preceding year—in this case, October 1935, from Oc- 
tober 1934. Until we have the data for a number of 
years, the month-to-month change is not so significant, 
because we do not yet know what the normal seasonal 
change is. In course of time, however, this figure, too, 
will be important. 

It will be noted that sales for all reporting stores in 
the three states combined were 5.8 per cent greater in 
October this year than a year ago. Total sales in New 
Mexico were 8.4 per cent above those of October 1934; 
in Oklahoma, 10.5 per cent; and in Texas, 4.5 per cent. 

Texas apparel stores, as a group, showed a 7.6 per 
cent gain over October last year, and there was not much 
variation in the various types of these stores. The auto- 
motive group showed less than one per cent gain because 
of the fact that the change in models occurred about 
two months earlier this year than in previous years; but 
filling stations, one of the members of this group, showed 
a 12.6 per cent gain, almost three times as much as the 
average gain for all types of stores in the state. In 
studying the various groupings in the table, it will be 
noted that the percentage gain in sales of country general 
stores about equals the state average; that of drug stores 
is a little below it; while that of the furniture and 
household group is substantially above it. Sales of 
household appliance stores and radio dealers are 33 
per cent and 44 per cent, respectively, above October 
last year. The comparisons for the jewelry group and 
the lumber, building, and hardware group are also 
favorable. These facts suggest that people are begin- 
ning to spend more freely for durable and semi-luxury 


goods, and that they are taking a more optimistic view 
of the future. 


Comparison by Crop Reporting Districts 


The break-down by districts and the urban and rural 
subdivisions (headed “All Other Cities”) within each 
district reveals some rather startling variations. Retail 
sales in district 1-N are substantially below those of 
October last year, about 10 per cent, and the rural com- 
munities seem to have fared relatively worse than the 
more distinctly urban centers. The cumulative effect 
of the drouth in its destruction both of wheat and live 
stock is doubtless here reflected in retail sales. In district 
1-S, with a gain of 14 per cent, the principal urban 
center made a poor showing, while the rural districts 
show a sharp rise; and in districts 2 and 3, the situation 
is somewhat similar. In these districts, cotton and live 
stock are the main sources of agricultural income. These 
industries, especially live stock, are in a more favorable 
situation this year than a year ago in this part of Texas, _ 
and retail sales in the rural communities are reflecting 
this condition. Although retail sales in district 4 are 
well above last year, there is marked variation between 
the urban centers within the district. Some of this varia- 
tion may be due to an insufficient number of reporting 
stores in some of the centers. The larger cities listed 
make the best showing, and the percentage gain in sales 
in the rural communities is considerably below the dis- 
trict average. This situation may be partially accounted 
for by the lower income from cotton during the month 
of October in comparison with last year. 

In district 5, sales seem to reflect a relatively unsatis- 
factory agricultural income, while the sharp rise in sales 
in Longview indicates the influence of the oil industry 
in that area. 

The trans-Pecos country, district 6, shows total sales 
below those of a year ago—a showing attributable to 
El Paso; while the smaller communities, influenced more 
by rural conditions, show a gain. In the adjoining 
district 7, the Edwards Plateau, an improvement is shown 
in both San Angelo and the smaller communities. The 
favorable rural showing in both cases is the result of the 
improvement in the livestock industry, which is the main 
source of agricultural income in both districts. 

In district 8 as in the rural sections of district 4, 
cotton is an important source of agricultural income, 
and the income from this source apparently is less than 
it was last year. This may account, in part at least, for 
the lower income for this: district as a whole. It is 
possible that in San Antonio and Corpus Christi the 
relative decline in sales may be due to some extent to 
an unusually good showing last year. 

The port cities in district 9 with the exception of 
Beaumont, make a favorable showing, but the localities 
which are dominated more by agricultural than industrial 
income show a relative decline in sales from last year. 
The situation may be accounted for by the fact that in 
1934 district 9 was but little affected by the drouth and, 
therefore, retail sales were relatively favorable. There- 
fore, sales this year do not show as big an increase over 
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a year ago as they do in those districts in which the remainder of the district is principally grazing country, 
agricultural income was seriously curtailed by the with the exception of local vegetable areas in different 
drouth. parts of the district. Retail sales in this district appar- 
The fruit and vegetable industry dominates in the ently reflect unfavorable incomes from fruit and vege- 
lower Rio Grande valley, located in district 10. The tables and favorable incomes from livestock products. 


RETAIL SALES OF INDEPENDENT STORES IN NEW MEXICO, OKLAHOMA, AND TEXAS 


Total 
Number Percentage Change 
Number of Firms Reporting Change in Sales of in Dollar Sales 

From October 1934 From September 1935 Firms Oct. 1935 Oct. 1935 

In- De- No In- De- No Re- from from 
crease crease Change crease crease Change porting Oct. 1934 Sept. 1935 

TOTAL (New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas Com- 

bined) 375 298 31 461 209 34 704. + 5.8 ay 

NEW MEXICO 20 19 2 27 12 2 1] + 8.4 3.3 

OKLAHOMA 100 62 8 98 61 1] 170 + 10.5 P25 

TEXAS 255 217 21 336 136 21 493 + 4,5 TBS 

TEXAS STORES GROUPED BY LINE OF GOODS 
CARRIED: 

APPAREL 42 32 5 52 24 3 79 + 7.6 4.5 
Family Clothing Stores 9 6 12 3 15 ae 3.9 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing Stores 17 10 3 20 8 9 30 + Q7 96 
Shoe Stores 6 2 8 8 me =—i228 
Women’s Specialty Shops 10 14 2 20 5 1 26 - 6.7 T De 

AUTOMOTIVE 36 36 1 4.2 30 ] 73 + 0.4 + 10.5 
Filling Stations , 15 6 ] 1] 10 1 22 - 12.6 = 53 
Motor Vehicle Dealers 21 30 31 20 5] - 03 +118 

COUNTRY GENERAL AND FARMERS’ SUP- 

PLIES 31 30 5 51 15 66 + 4.6 + 15.8 
Country General Stores 30 29 1 50 13 63 + 4.7 - 16.8 
Farmers’ Supply Stores 1 1 1 1 2 3 sean | - 9.0 

DRUG STORES 50 46 4 63 27 10 100 TS +t 6.3 

FOOD 49 15 4 80 17 ] 98 - 45 + 8.6 
Grocery Stores 13 15 1 23 6 29 2.3 5.9 
Grocery-and-Meat Stores 36 30 3 57 1] ] 69 roe 6.8 

FURNITURE AND HOUSEHOLD 16 6 ] 15 6 z 23 9.9 + 9.6 
Furniture Stores 7 5 1 9 4 13 t 3.4 + 6.6 
Household Appliance Stores 4 ] 3 2 < + 33.0 Pills 
Radio Dealers 5 3 2 ) - 44.2 + 30.3 

JEWELRY STORES 4 z 4 2 6 12.4 + 25.8 

LUMBER, BUILDING, AND HARDWARE 16 13 ] 20 8 2 30 9.0 + 14.6 
Hardware Stores 7 7 1 9 6 15 5.8 rT 93 
Lumber and Building Material Dealers 9 6 11 2 2 15 10.4 + 17.0 

RESTAURANTS 6 6 5 5 2 12 Paw + 4,9 

ALL OTHER STORES 5 l 4 2 6 ap 4 yy + 116 

TEXAS STORES GROUPED ACCORDING TO 
.~POPULATION OF CITY: 
All Stores in Cities of— 
OVER 100,000 POPULATION 69 44 3 78 31 7 116 r B77 r BF 
50,000-100,000 POPULATION 30 17 2 34 é 1 49 pt | + 14.0 
2.500-50,000 POPULATION 105 92 9 143 55 8 206 2.0 ra 
LESS THAN 2,500 POPULATION 51 64 7 81 36 5 122 - O25 + 10.7 


Note: Prepared from reports to the Bureau of Business Research, codperating with the United States Department of Commerce. 


RETAIL SALES OF TEXAS DEPARTMENT STORES 











Percentage Change in 
Number Doliar Sales 
of Year-to-date 
Stores Oct. 1935 Oct. 1935 1935 from 
Subscription to the cit kon ae 
Abilene 3 + 8.7 4.1 r 38 
Austin 3 6.7 2.6 me 
TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW Beaumont 4 4.8 + 18.5 t 12 
Dallas 3 + 5.6 + 14.6 + 4.8 
Fort Worth 5 ney. 4.3 T oe 
$1.00 per year Houston 4 a2 6.4 r ip 
All Others 29 r ge + 4,7 r 8H 
STATIS. — 5l r BO + 4.4 + 39 
"News: Reported to the Bureau of Business Research by Texas department 





stores. 
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TEXAS STORES GROUPED BY 


PRODUCING AREAS: 











Total 
Number Percentage Change 
of in Dollar Sales 

Firms Oct. 1935 Oct. 1935 

Re- from from 
porting Oct. 1934 Sept. 1935 
TOTAL TEXAS 493 + 45 + 8.5 
DISTRICT 1-N 27 — 99 — oe 
Amarillo 7 coe Y O06 
Pampa 3 = §4 = 263 
All Other Cities _. 17 12.7 — 44 
DISTRICT 1-S 8 + 14.2 + 26.9 
Lubbock 4 - 63 + 13.9 
All Other Cities 4 + 34.4 tJ 
DISTRICT 2 46 13.8 + 14.8 
Abilene 6 nea — 65 
Wichita Falls 5 + 9.6 t 4] 
All Other Cities 35 17.8 + 25.4 
DISTRICT 3 16 t 6.1] Fiza 
Brownwood 3 0.9 + 10.9 
All Other Cities 13 e 85 + 20.0 
DISTRICT 4 127 + 10.1 +335 
Cleburne 4 + 14.9 + 15.5 
Corsicana 5 8.6 30.9 
Dallas _... 29 + 11.4 re Re 
Fort Worth 14 18.4 38.8 
Paris 3 — 28.6 a ee 
Temple 6 22 a2 
Waco is 1] 15.3 15.6 
COTTON MANUFACTURING IN TEXAS All Other Cities 55 + 4,2 + 13.6 
DISTRICT 5 44 10.0 2.4 
Oct. Oct. Sept. Longview 5 + 15.0 31.8 
1935 1934 1935 Tyler PGBs! 8 + 0.9 4.6 
Bales of Cotton Used 2,424 1,495 2221 All Other Cities 31 — 18.4 at ee 
Yards of Cloth: DISTRICT 6 18 2.1 9.5 
Produced 3,543,777 1,783,422 2,531,936 El Paso ; 10 5.4 + 13.3 
Sold 4,082,238 1,496,734 3,610,304 All Other Cities 8 = (6.2 1.8 
Unfilled Orders 5,663,693 4,558,510 5,284,111 DISTRICT 7 14 + 11.4 11.4 
Active Spindles 68,840 102,060 93,128 San Angelo - 7 14.1 14.8 
Spindle Hours 17,196,000 19,295,000 20,988,000 All Other Cities y 5.4 + 4.0 
BETES, DISTRICT 8 93 oe r ‘O27 
Note: Reported to the Bureau of Business Research by thirteen Texas cotton Austin 13 + 11.0 1 
— Corpus Christi 9 -185 + 41 
San Antonio 26 2.4 Be 5 
TEXAS COMMERCIAL FAILURES All Other Cities 45 + O09 m 2a 
DISTRICT 9 d 78 + 10.2 +116 
Oct. Oct. Sept. Beaumont bean ok, os 4 — ie + 6.4 
1935 1934* 1935* Galveston : : 5 + 43 + 96.0 
Number 11 19 13 Houston 36 +152 +104 
Average Weekly Number ES 4 3 Port Arthur 14 +172 +189 
Liabilitiess $160 $164 $155 All Other Cities 19 —84 + 07 
Assets§ $32 $72 §$ 66 DISTRICT 10 _... 2 —19 + 86 
Average Liabilities per Failure§ $ 15 $ 9 $12 Harlingen 5 — 916 — £4 
All Other Cities 17 - 24 + 11.4 


*Five weeks. 
$In thousands. 


Note: From Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


OCTOBER SHIPMENTS 





Note: Prepared from reports to the Bureau of Business Research, codperating 
with the United States Department of Commerce. 


OF LIVE STOCK CONVERTED TO A RAIL-CAR BASISt 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep Total 
1935 1934* 1935 1934* 1935 1934* 1935 1934 1935 1934* 
Total Interstate Plus Fort Wortht 4,300 3,909 1,371 1,576 188 223 718 1,268 6,577 6,976 
Total Intrastate Omitting Fort Worth 1,701 4,412 184 397 5 25 371 298 2,261 5,132 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS ... creates’ | CMON” Bian “Rab LOTS 193 248 81,089 1,566 8,838 12,108 


TEXAS CAR-LOTt SHIPMENTS OF LIVE STOCK JANUARY 1 TO NOVEMBER 1 


ttle Calves Hogs Sheep Total 
1935 1934* 1935 1934* 1935 1934* 1935 1934* 1935 1934* 
Total Interstate Plus Fort Wortht__... 35,853 46,888 7,183 9530 2,744 3,415 4,051 6,141 49,831 65,974 
Total Intrastate Omitting Fort Worth... 10,436 14,271 1,488 2,330 123 101 1,054 1,180 13,101 17,882 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS —.......... 46RD. GLISS” «=SG7l 10860 62.867 3,516 5,105. 7,321 - 62992 ‘83,856 





*Includes shipments of cattle, calves, and sheep purchased by Government. 


¢Fort Worth shipments are combined with interstate torwardings in order that the bulk of market disappearance for the month may be shown. 


TRail-Car Basis: Cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and sheep, 250. 


Note: These data are furnished the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics by railway officials through more than 1,500 station agents, representing every 


live stock shipping point in the State. 


The data are compiled by the Bureau of 


Business Research, 
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OCTOBER CREDIT RATIOS IN TEXAS RETAIL STORES* 
(Expressed in Per Cent) 
Number of Ratio of Ratio of Ratio of 
Stores Credit Sales Collections to Credit Salaries 
Reporting to Net Sales Outstandings to Credit Sales 
1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 
All Stores ____ LAE fee tenet Se Cas Le See eee 63 62 63.0 60.2 37.1 36.6 12 3 
Stores Grouped by ( ‘Cities: 
Abilene _. OSE rn ees Peter So ee senaal = o 5 4 56.1 55.1 33.6 29.9 1.6 1.7 
Austin 54-2 EEE SOE eR ee Sere Sree eee 3 3 58.7 57.7 42.7 42.8 1.0 1.0 
Beaumont 2 Ae RUE ae eee eee 3 3 62.6 62.7 38.0 37.9 Te 4 1.2 
Dallas _. SiS on ee ee 8 8 70.2 67.5 31.3 38.1 1.0 CB 
Fort Worth ____ SRC re ea EER: Ce na 6 6 59.9 57.3 33.4 34.1 1.3 is 
Houston PO Ses CEES ES SE Cater e see oS ee 8 8 62.2 57.7 42.3 36.7 1.4 1.6 
Oy OS Sere eee es _ 3 3 58.3 57.0 36.8 40.7 0.9 1.0 
OS ee De a ee ae ee 4 £ 60.3 58.5 35.3 32.6 Oe | 1.2 
All Others _— Be at Ac 23 23 58.3 55.0 34.3 34.2 1.6 Be 
Stores Grouped According | to Type of Store: 
Department Stores (Annual Volume Over $500,000) ____ 18 18 61.9 58.6 37.8 37.1 | 1.3 
Department Stores (Annual Volume Under $500,000)... _ 18 18 57.1 54.3 312 . 200 1.7 1.8 
Dry Goods—Apparel Stores__.._______ 4 4 58.4 56.4 31.9 32.6 1.7 1.9 
Innere oY RN 1] 11 68.8 68.2 37.2 38.8 0.8 0.8 
Men’s Clothing Stores_______ a 12 1] 67.8 66.3 39.1 39.4 15 1.5 
Stores grouped maggie: OA to Telowe of Net Sie: = during 1934: 
$3,500,000 down to $2,000,000... === ee 7 7 63.9 60.2 37.8 36.7 1.0 1.1 
$2,000,000 down to $1,000,000 ae Se ERE ree eae nN 9 9 60.2 58.8 34.3 34.6 A 12 
$1,000,000 down to sical Sees a ees 17 17 53.9 50.9 44.1 43.9 1.4 1.4 
Less than $300,000__. Tes BASE Cen et eRe ree 29 58.8 57.8 38.8 35.5 2.0 | 
*The classification by cities includes all stores reporting as indicated in the classification by types of stores. 
Note: The ratios shown for each year, in the order in which they appear from left to right, are obtained by the following computations: (1) Credit sales 
divided by net sales. (2) Collections during the month divided by the total of accounts unpaid on the first of the month. (3) Salaries of the credit department 
divided bv credit sales. 


The data are reported to the Bureau of Business Research by Texas retail stores, 


PETROLEUM 
Daily Average Production 


COMMODITY PRICES 














(In Barrels) a 
a. ra a. WHOLESALE PRIcEs: 

Panhandle 55,530 58,150 54,350 U. S. Bureau of Labor 

North Texas 59,260 57,410 59,100 Statistics (1926 = 100) , 80.5 76.5 80.7 

West Central Texas 25,510 27,600 25,880 TI ij a 129.2 116.3 127.6 

West Texas 155.250 140.910 154.050 i Rt CES = se CT TSP 

East Central Texas 44.730 44,750 46,750 Farm PRIcEs: 

East Texas 427,100 408.020 442,950 U.S. Department of Agricul- 

Southwest Texas 61,130 58,390 59,850 ture (1910-1914 — 100) 109.0 102.0 107.0 

Coastal Texas* 193,640 166,080 192,750 U. S. Bureau of Labor 

STATE ‘ 1,022,150 961,310 1,035,600 Statistics (1926 = 100) 78.2 70.6 79.5 

UNITED STATES 2,776,090 2,360,540 2,736,950 : 

Imports 131,000 142,713 147,786 —. <-— is 

*Includes Conroe. Statistics, 1923-1925 = 100) 80.5 75.8 f 

Nore: From American Petroleum Institute. Department Stores (Fairchild’s 

: Publications, Jan. 
New Development in Texas 1931 — 100) 87.6 87.4 86.6 
Oct. Oct. Sept. 

: : 1935* 1934* 1935 

Permits for new wells - 1,084 927 1,035 *On gold basis based on exchange quotations for France, Switzerland, and 

Wells completed 1,006 915 847 Holland; Belgium included to March 12, 1935. 

Oil Wells 743 670 620 tNot available. 

Gas Wells 35 23 16 

Initial Production (In Thousands of 

Barrels) 1,693 2,449 1,291 CEMENT 

ee ee in eee Weekly. (In Thousands of Barrels) 

Gasoline sales as indicated by taxes collected by the State a. se my 
Comptroller were: September 1935, 78,630,000 gallons; Septem- Texas Plante— ‘ . 
ber 1934, 78,918.000 gallons; August 1935, 87,432,000 gallons. ae Oe 983 164 959 

STOCK PRICES Shipments 314 297 257 
Stocks 6il 545 642* 
Oct. Oct. Sept. F 
1935 1934 1935 United States— 

Standard Indexes of the Securities Production 7,510 6,675 7,173 
Markets: ; Shipments 8,794 8,439 7,799 
421 Stocks Combined 86.1 67.3 85.0 Stocks 20, 498 19,972 21,783* 
351 Industrials 99.5 76.4 7.5 Capacity Operated 33.1% 29.3% 32.6% 

33 Rails 34.5 35.6 37.0 

37 Utilities 82.1 62.9 81.9 
iaienen *Revised 

Note: From Standard Statistics Co., Inc. Nore’ From U. S. Department of Interior, Bureau of Mines. 
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BUILDING PERMITS TEXAS CHARTERS 
Oct. 1935 Oct. 1934 Sept. 1935 Oct. Oct. Sept. 
Abilene $ 9395 $ 2,892 $ 7,865 a _ ae 
Amarillo 17,138 23,9227 22.720 Capitalization* $1,057 $1,180 $1,594 
Austin 189,9837 113,471 164,8277 Number 97 lll 100 
eg ain ee wir? pegees rie Classifications of new iodine: i 
Brownsville 59,155 2,175 Oil oe 25 36 29 
Brownwood 32,312 3,385 450 Public Service 
Cleburne 867 2,125 6,350 Manufacturing 13 10 3 
Corpus Christi 74,120 20,251" 40,230 Banking-Finance 5 3 9 
Corsicana 3,830 2,875 as Real estate-building — 8 6 7 
Dallas 744,340 281,489 441,481 Temnenialen 9 3 
Rio aoe oe Reo Merchandising 35 26 32 
enison 9 ay . ‘ 
El Paso _ 53,823 22,222 © -18,585 i ia oa - 
Fort Worth 350,775 113,309 224 000+ oreign Permits - 
Galveston 45,584 33,602 46,975 Number capitalized at i 
Harlingen 1,070 3,817 2,815 less than $5,000 _ 33 49 32 
Houston 663,340 715,625 554,150 Number capitalized at 
Jacksonville 200 1,500 Paes $100,000 or more 1 9 5 
Laredo ; 5,160 ‘Lot 3,600 
Lubbock _ 57,333 33,829 11,010 *In thousands. 
McAllen 5,600 3.700 16,550 Norge: Compiled from records of the Secretary of State. 
Marshall «7,480 4,076 4,945* 
Palestine 17,618 16,121 11,687 
Pampa 8.600 6.900 ‘10,950 LUMBER 
Paris 9,726 18,420 7,119 
Plainview 5,000 47,500 ree (in Board Feet) 
Port Arthur ai,th1 75,723 27,957 Oct. Oct. Sept. 
San Angelo _. 11,115 2,080 22,645 1935 1934 1935 
San Antonio 220,903 111,7337 184,783 Southern Pine Mills: 
— = 6,112 11,973 Average Weekly Production 
Tyler 139.924 90.706 93,840 per Unit 298,869 177,993 286,936 
Waco 1,256,933 28,234 24,567¢ Average Weekly Shipments 
Wichita Falls 17,445 15,441* 1,210 per Unit 295,543 203,285 275,947 
TOTAL $4,161,796 $1,870,753 $2,034,034 Average Unfilled Orders per 
Unit, End of Month 660,019 560,955 616,455 
tDoes not include public works. *Revised. 
a to the Bureau of Business Research by Texas chambers of aE Seat or ee Pine ero 
BANKING STATISTICS 
(In Millions of Dollars) 
Oct. Oct. Sept. 
1935 1934 1935 
Dallas United Dallas United Dallas United 
District States District States District States 
Debits: to) individual eqcountes 22 GA BR GIO (O97: S257Tee eee SE 
Condition of reporting wailed banks on— be 7 = 
Teans\ and “tiventenerite 00 tate a ee 1087 + 1739397 “493-5 390.000 
Loans on securities—total_.._.»__»_E a Pes ee Soa 41 2,889 49 3,051 40 2,986 
To brokers and dealers: 
In New York BY Tene PI CoRR SLT. ED aa EN See SON pee SNE ONE! 778 T 693 846 
Outside New York. : 1 145 T 153 1 159 
To others —_.... Be ee ARR Spee OF RT NE ORO 40 1,966 Tt 2,205 39 1,981 
Acceptances and commercial paper F bought... Beh See eeN ne eee ae is : 1 319 t 456 2 312 
Loans on real estate... STOO a aes a eee 22 959 f 986 21 960 
Other loans __. oe 127 3,258 + 3,314 117 3,298 
U. S. Government direct ‘obligations. Se : 164 7,569 t 6,639 158 7,588 
Obligations fully guaranteed by U. S. ‘Government 50 1,017 T 529 50 981 
Other securities _. ee, Pe er) abe 3,016 tT 2,862 45 2,955 
Reserve with Federal Reserve banks. sC‘CsC‘<~;<;CSC‘é 4,431 Tt 3,017 61 4,029 
Cash in vault _. PAU aie a We Re Eh en Optics renee ees eee 10 321 265 8 299 
Net demand deposits*. eae ne ss : 350 16567 807° 13,476 382 «16,208 
Time deposits _ : PAS RIN sites sole Lee sre UPS UPPER Rel EE NATE 4,433 121 4,474 121 4,430 
Government deposits 20 500 7 851 25 669 
Due from banks. ee ee a ee iri NOI neers 1,948 + 1,583 148 1,969 
POCO Mt os 170 4,833 t 3,912 146 4,821 
Borrowings ia MRA edie Mai se at ce ee ea : . 2 


*Includes Government deposits. 
tNot available. 

tFive weeks. 

Note: From Federal Reserve Board. 
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COTTON BALANCE SHEET FOR THE UNITED STATES 


AS OF NOVEMBER 1 


(In Thousands of Running Bales Except as Noted) 


Carryover 


1928-1929 
1929-1930 
1930-1931 
1931-1932 
1932-1933 
1933-1934 
1934-1935 
1935-1936 


cotton year begins August 1. 


Aug. 1 
2,536 
2,313 
4,530 
6,369 
9,682 
8,176 


*In 500-pound bales. 


Government 
Imports Estimate as 
to Nov. 1* of Nov. 1* 


14,133 
15,009 
14,438 
16,903 
11,947 

T 13,100 
9,634 
11,141 


30 
22 


Total 
16,741 
17,391 


Consumption 


to 


18,979 


23,287 
21,647 


21,3097 
17,410 


18,301 


tRevised. 


Nov. 1 
1,635 
1,744 
1,189 
1,3507 
1,3997 
1,592 
1,237 
1,410 


Exports 


to Nov. 1 


2,303 
2,203 
2,273 
1,783 
2,194 


2,4457 
1,3227 


1,440 


Total 
3,938 
3,947 


3,/ 


3, 


3, 


1627 
133t 


593% 


4,0377 


2 


,99T 


2,850 


Balance 
Nov. l 


12,803 
13,444 
15,5177 
20,1547 
18,0547 
17,2727 
14,8517 
15,451 


NOVEMBER EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN TEXAS CLASSIFIED BY CITIES AND EMPLOYMENT GROUPS 


Pay Rolls 


Abin 
Amarillo __ 





Ending 


No. of 
Estab- ——— 
Nov. 
1935 
1,219 


VIII 





Austin __ 


563 





Beaumont 
Brownsville 


Dallas 


1,719 
78 
9,074 





Denison __ 


E] Paso - 


702 
2,318 





Fort Worth 
Galveston 


4,857 
830 





Houston 


Laredo 


11,392 
166 





Port Arthur 


3,642 





San Angelo 


152 





San Antonio 
Sherman 





Waco 


3,591 
672 
1,390 





Wichita Falls 


826 





All Other Cities 
STATE. —. 


16,234 
59,980 





Bakeries __ 


712 





Brick, Tile, Terra Cotta 


Cement Plante 


234 
822 





Commercial Printing — 
Confectioneries _ 
Cotton Compresses 
Cotton Oil Mills 


ARLE LEC 


Crude Petroleum Producing 


477 
284 
355 
569 
598 
540 


~ 





Electric Railway Car Shops 


262 





Electric Railway Maintenance and Operation ESR 


Flour Mills ; : seat eae 
Foundries, Machine Shops. 


1,358 
349 
2,036 


to 





Furniture Manufacturing — 
Hotels 
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286 
1,780 


i] 





Ice 
Insurance : 
Laundries, Dry Cleaning 


Meat Packing, Slaughtering 





Men’s Clothing eee 
Millwork a‘ Stee 
Newspaper Publishing 





Paper Box Manufacturing 
Petroleum Refining ___ ue 





Power and Light eens. Bin Se eke a Oe ee 


Quarrying 
Retail Stores 
Saw Mills 


Steam Railroad Car Shops. a eee a 


ee SE ae co ee 


Wholesale Stores - 


223 
79 
1,185 
3,353 
1,525 
384 
1,377 
318 
9,743 
8,214 
151 
8,098 
2,447 
1,866 
304 


no 
CO U1 CO COR OOO - 
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Women’s Clothing Manufacturing 


All Other Industries 
STATE 


4,035 
405 
4,611 
59,980 


Nov. 
1934 
1,202 

489 
564 
1,759 
73 
9,057 
579 
2,407 
5,164 
867 
11,204 
165 
3,077 
158 
3,705 
701 
1,316 
775 
16,022 
59,284 
832 
235 
676 
482 
319 
1,393 
391 
770 
697 
240 
1,350 
384 
1,877 
268 
1,617 
264 
76 
1,207 
3,728 
1,462 
312 
1,391 
341 
8,681 
8,121 
130 
8,081 
2,718 
1,932 
300 
4,029 
429 
4,551 
59,284 


Nearest Fifteenth of Month 
Workers 


Oct. 
1935 
1,208 
914 
546 
1,773 
79 
9,414 
732 
2,267 
4,952 
801 
10,769 
170 
3,397 
142 
3,612 
679 
1,388 
875 
16,147 


59,465 


694 
206 
735 
483 
290 
834 
648 
740 
622 
272 
385 
360 
188 
289 
689 
233 
81 
1,199 
3,196 
1,776 
406 
1,362 
303 
9,478 
8,280 
147 
7,826 
2,357 
1,914 
312 
4,095 
368 
4,697 
59,465 


Percentage Change 


from 
Nov. 
1934 
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T 135 
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from 
Oct. 
1935 
+ 0.9 
+ §8.0 
mee 
3.0 
1.3 
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Average Weekly Wage 
per Worker 


Nov. 
1935 


$17.71 
9.68 
19.24 
21.39 
12.91 
16.76 
12.57 
13.20 
25.88 
23.48 
27.23 
19.02 
21.19 
15.21 
12.21 
24.03 
31.16 
13.70 
21.53 
8.85 
18.06 
30.73 
14.90 
28.73 
28.20 
12.05 
17.53 
15.03 
26.07 
18.22 
25.63 
12.29 
21.98 
$22.26 


Nov. 
1934 


Oct. 
1935 


$20.34 $18.95 


7.59 
15.21 
22.12 
12.46 
13.22 
10.96 

9.41 
27.63 
23.04 
26.73 
19.39 
18.79 
15.76 
11.6] 
21.03 
30.24 
13.91 
20.85 

9.76 
17.88 
29.69 
14.61 
28.20 
27.16 
12.03 
16.55 
10.70 
24.54 
19.16 
25.05 
12.90 
21.07 


10.65 
20.20 
22.55 
11.91 
15.26 
11.06 
13.24 
25.38 
22.19 
25.92 
19.75 
21.27 
16.62 
12.55 
22.91 
30.65 
14.05 
21.39 
11.07 
18.99 
30.68 
15.91 
27.79 
27.63 
13.46 
18.00 
13.98 
25.16 
19.13 
25.58 
10.23 
22.00 


$21.15 $22.07 
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TOTAL WEEKLY PAYROLL*. 


*In thousands. 
Nore: Reported to the 


$1,335 $1,254 $1,313 


Bureau of Business Research, codperating with the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 








